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Three types of lay theories about the social world 
form a developmental sequence. Earlier developing theories are 
reorganized at the next level into a more inclusive, encompassing 
*iew_ of the world in order to make better predictions. The absolute 
thinker sees the world as fixed and unchanging, reasons with absolute 
rules, and has a narrow world view. Relativistic reasoning involves 
the awareness that everything is relative, a point of view; knowledge 
is subjective; and contradiction is inherent in reality. The problem 
*ith this world view lies in the inability to make decision? and have 
relationships. Typically, not before middle age, the individual 
ievelops an integrated world view that operates according to 
lialectical^or systems, principles. Contradiction and change are 
jasic features, each event brings about its opposite, and reciprocity 
ls a basic assumption. Integrated thinking is believed to 
:haracterize highly mature thought that is Very adapt ive because it 
ittempts to go beyond the self, take other perspectives into 
consideration, and find cooperative solutions. Ah implication for the 
sducation of adults, especially middle-aged and older adults, is that 
•etraining adults in the social sciences Or developing think tanks 
nth older adults would be worthwhile in dealing With complex social 
ssues. (YLB) 
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2 Improved Learning in Aging 

I would like you to consider the following quotes. They were responses 
to an interview about their reactions to an hypothetical hostage crisis 
set in the future. 

(Sere the (hostage takers} justified in taking hostages?) No. 
(Under any circumstances?) On±y^ it's Americans, taking - t.hpn 
it's right . (Are you serious?) Sure. Bp* no an A„erir»n, t 
d efinit e ly feel that what we Ho i a correct. and it 'a rtpht. I^w»» 
taught that in school . (Hmrnhmm. More right thin what other people 
d ° ?) We never went into depth on anv nnHtlcal orohle« B in the 
country , We, uh, always seem to elect the rioht neople for every 1 »k 
IZ-tha t was before Abac-. Abscam. Hixon. and u h — even that. I feel 
iiLwaj^a ll perfectly alright if he had a r oaB on for breaking into »h f 
the_Deio cratic Headquarters. Certainly, uh. it wasn't enough reaaon 
for him to lose office. Peane fh^,,^ - r ~r1nr fire power. Wha ^ 0 
gaQd_^or^America is good for vou a »H t (Hmmhrnm. And you think 
what's good for America is good for the world too?) Eh. ve pav fnr 
what we get. We never steal anvthinn frd» anybody. Certainly 
nothing that they're using a t t he moment. I alwava feel that we're 
right, but I only see our, 1 only hear o,. r aid e of it. (Yeah, if you 
heard the other side do you think that you Sight not feel that way?) 
I'd think that » h e v were lust making it up. 
Now, contrast this with the following quote: 

I don't think you can go ahead a nd iust sa y. -rhia i« B jhe and T'„ 
gonna take it and I don't dive a d a, n what h app e nd to anybody eiae. ■ 
£ think that is the w rong attitude for urn to tak* about anybody in 
the world, because we're all interl a ced, and we're all oonna »inl, or- 
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gjii tooithir. I think, and I think that we (th e Un ited States) hav*, 
if tht arrogant brat for too long taken that attitude. And ah. a 
jwft Ctn't itO ktd on the block. Therefore. T think vou'vt not tg 
be under at and i na and cooperative. 

These two quotes are representative of two modes of thinking, a lens 
mature and a more mature one, respectively. These two thinkers would 
probably interpret the material taught in a history or political science 
course very differently. My research has been focusing on shifts in 
people ' s thinking as they go from adolescence to adulthood, and from 
early adulthood through ola age. The first illustrates a less mature 
form of thinking, which typically characterizes adolescence or early 
adulthood. The second quote, which was by an older woman, represents a 
more mature form of thinking. 

I have been exploring three general modes of thinking. We can think of 
them as being like lay theories about the social world. People use these 
theories to make predictions about their interactions with other people. 
If the predictions are not very accurate, the individual may revise the 
theory. A premise of my work is that these three types of lay theorie: 
form a developmental sequence, and ear lier-developing ones are 
reorganized at the next level into a more inclusive, encompassing view of 
the world, in order to make better predictions. These three theories, or 
levels, are called a) Absolute, b) Relativistic, and c) Integrated. They 
are listed, along with their assumptions, in Table t. 

The absolute — thinker is likely to see the world as fixed and 
unchanging. In order to understand this complex machine, the world, the 
absolute thinker vould varit to break it down to its basic components. 
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4 Improved Learning in Aging 

These components can be ideal forms, in the Platonic sense blueprints 
underlying reality, or they can be stimulus-response units. In the ca-ae 
of ideal forms, the absolute thinker would try and determine ih'.b what 
category a person fits; relationships would be seen as succeeding or 
failing based on the inherent, stable personality traits of the partners, 
as well as the inherent compatibility of the personality traits of br'.h 
partners. In the case of stimulus-response units, a personality would be 
reduced to its environmental antecedents, such as childhood events, which 
are believed to completely determine behavior. In either case, the 
emphasis of absolute thinking is on reducing personality and social 
interactions to absolute, deterministic explanations. This thinker 
reasons in black and white -- there are absolute rules, principles, and 
laws which have to be followed, and little room for shades of gray. 
What applies at one time, in one setting, is equally applicable to 
another side or another setting. 

Such an approach to thinking serves the function of simplifying 
thoughts, simplifying one's interactions with others. However, it is a 
narrow view of the worlds which sometimes can fail to capture the 
complexity of people and relationships. This could result in problems, 
especially in conflict situations, when there would be a strong tendency 
to blame either the self or the other (usually the other) for the 
problem. This can be deleterious when the capability for violence 
exists. 

Relativ 4stic reasoning involves the awareness that there are no 
clearcut rights or wrongs everything is a point of view, everything is 
relative. Knowledge is deemed completely subjective -- how you look at 
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something influences what you see; Therefore, there are an infinite 
number of ways to understand the same event, some which are mutually 
incompatible. One cannot say that his or her own way is the only or even 
the best way to view that event. Contradiction, therefore, is an 
inherent feature of social reality, according to a feJativistic world 
view. Furthermore, the contradictions cannot be resolved. When two 
individuals engage in a conflict, one cannot try to impose his or her Way 
on the other, but must accept the conflicting viewpoints. Furthermore, 
one could not make predictions about what the outcome of the conflict, or 
any situation, would be, because in a relativistic world view, the world 
is constantly changing — as each new generati6n brings with it its own 
way of viewing things. The problem with this world viev lies in the 
inability to make decisions, and commitments, and the difficulties in 
having a relationship with another, when one feels s/he has no right to 
make demands of the other. Therefore, it is adaptive for the person to 
construct a new framework for understanding the social world -- one that 
will provide a way to synthesize these contradictions, and that sees 
change as occurring in a systematic way. This third kind of thinking 
will be called integrated, and was represented in the second quote at the 
beginning of this talk. 

Typically not before middle age, the individual will develop an 
integrated world view, which operate* according to dialectical, or 
systems, principles. Like relativism, contradiction and change are basic 
features of the social world -- people change, relati5nships change, 
social institutions change, even societies change — but they do so 
systematically. Each event brings about its opposite, resulting in 
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subsequent attempts to integrate the opposing perspectives into a 
mutually satisfying one. One of the basic assumptions of this world 
view is that of reciprocity -- that everything is interrelated^ and 
therefore a change in one part of the system will necessarily bring about 
changes in the whole system, as it leads to reorganization of the whole 
system. This is the assumption that was illustrated in the second quote 
at the opening of this paper that we (countries) are "all interlaced 
and would all sink or swim together. ■ 

Integrated thinking is believed to characterize highly mature thought. 
It is very adaptive because it attempts to go beyond the self to take 
other perspectives into consideration, and find cooperative solutions 
that will please the majority. Research in social psychology shows that 
attempting to coerce others to one's own way only leads to resentment, 
which breeds further conflict; this conflict is destructive and often 
results in violence. Cooperative solutions also lead to new problems, 
but because old ones have been solved, the system has moved forward, and 
the new ones reflect hew problem- that were previously absent. they, in 
turn, will be the impetus for further growth. The integrated reasoner is 
aware of this process, and would thus see the need for cooperation in 
human relationships. 

My associates and I have been conducting extensive research on tne 
development of these paradigm beliefs, and have constructed a 
questionnaire to assess them. This work points to more dialectical 
reasoning in middle-aged samples and those in their sixties (Kramer, 
Goldston, & Kahlbaugh, 1987; Kramer, Welchior, & Levine, 1987; Kramer L 
Woodruff, 1986), as has that done by other researchers (Basseches, 1980; 
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7 Improved Learning in Aging 

Blanchard-Fields, 1985). There may be some age-related drop in 
dialectical thinking thereafter (Kramer, et ii., 1987), bUt that may 
reflect cohort differences as well. My own subjective impression, after 
interviewing nearly 200 people, is that, when such beliefs are present, 
in their full form, it is usually someone at least middle-aged (save 
someone with a Ph.D. in philosophy). Mot everyone develops his or her 
potential. For every person who embraces health and growth, there are 
those who find it too threatening. We find Absolute people at all ages, 
and even the rare integrated adolescent (e.g., someone unusually 
sensitive and perceptive, or perhaps someone who has traveled 
extensively). The man in our first quote was, in fact, middle aged. In 
one of our studies, our scale loaded on two factors --a factor with just 
paradigm scales, like ours, and a factor with just age. This finding 
suggests that these world view beliefs represent both an individual 
differences dimension arid a developmental dimension. I suspect that much 
of a person's lay theory is influenced by emotional as well as 
intellectual factors, and these ire ones we are exploring currently in 
some of our research. People at any age can theoretically be at any 
stage. 

Let us now shift our focus back to the educational process. Social 
scientific theory often deals with systems principles, which are similar 
to those underlying integrated thinking. For example, in the area of 
conflict resolution, coercive tactics are conceived of as maladaptive, 
and in fact typically prove to be. They just lead to a vicious Cycle of 
retaliation and counter-retaliation. Vet when under stress — as those 
in conflict situations often are — people of -.en revert to such tactics 
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(Janis & Hann 1977). As we well know, many of bur politicians revert to 
them as well. In my own research, when people answered a political 
version of our questionnaire, if the words United States, Libya, Kh~dafy, 
and Reagan were substituted for country arid leader, people's reasoning 
level went down. In real life situations, there are a multitude of 
factors that need to be considered in any given conflict situation, and 
emotional factors prohibit seeing the issues clearly, etc. These may ail 
influence a person to make shortsighted decisions, arid to reason at 3 
lower cognitive level. 

If we are to solve the most complex problem ever facing our 

civilization — that of nuclear destruction it seems that politically 

the world needs to make better use of such systems principles. If we are 
to educate people to be more sensitive to the complexities of the human 
problem solving, and human interaction, arid the desperate need for 
cooperative problem solving, not to mention the means by which 
cooperative strategies can be enacted it is useful to take into 

account the social cognitive level of the student. If the student is a 
young person, efforts at challenging him or her to ever-higher levels of 
reasoning would be useful in social science courses. fibre interestingly, 
this work has implications for the education of adults, especially 
middle-aged and older adults. Equipped with the potential intellectual 
wherewithal to deal with complex issues, as well as having the benefit cf 
real-life experience to temper their judgments, perhaps retraining bide- 
adults in the social sciences, or developing think tanks, etc., on the 
basis of older adults, would be worthwhile efforts. Roodiri, Rybash, & 
Hoyer (1984) have argued that with age comes greater integration of 
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cognition with affect - people become .ore consistent in applying their 
moral principles, despite the anxiety or discomfort that doing so can 
bring. They feel greater responsibility to themselves to act in 
accordance with their values, not to mention feeling responsibility for 
the welfare of their children, and future generations (e.g., see 
KOhlberg, 1973). They have had a chance to have their ideals shattered, 
make a place for themselves in the real world, and learn ways to 
reintegrate that experience with the principles in which they believe. 
This integration of cognition, or knowledge, with affect, is, I believe, 
^ the very heart of wisdom. There is a massive untapped population that 
is cognitiveiy mature enough to deal with complex social issues; in 
Edition, with childrearing and occupational tasks aside, they may be 
Psychologically freer and emotionally prepared for such action. One such 
example is that of Mahatma Gandhi, who did not lead his people to 
independence until he was in his middle years. He spent much of his 
youth and early adulthood mastering the self -discipline and principles he 

felt wore necessary for th^ tpot ~~ t~ 1 :j 

« y xor tne task not to mention gaining the requisite 

political momentum to have an impact. 

in conclusion, I would like to echo the words of Plato, written over 
2000 years ago. His writings in the Hyth of the Cave reflect many of the 
same issues surrounding aging today. Foremost among these is the idea 
that the lens through which one sees reality will influence the learning 
potential (Plato, 1982). Young students may not be cognitiveiy or 
emotionally equipped to assimilate some of the ideas that a mature 
thinker could. To assume that because an older person may not think in 
the way a young, fresh mind would means that the older person has 
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deteriorated doeB an injustice to ourselves, the aged, and society. This 
is the Becond point raised by Plato, that when we judge the elderly 
through the eyes of the young, who do not have access to Borne of the 
elderly' s potential wisdom, we cannot help but think that the older 
person is blind and foolish. If educators are to judge the impact of 
education on the adult and, in particular, the older adult, it must begin 
to judge by age-appropriate standards. 
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Level Assumptions 



types/traits, stabil- 
ity/fixedness, indivi- 
dual as passive, 
linear causality, 
absolute principles 

Relativlstic change as basic, 



uniqueness, unpredict- 
ability, contradiction 
inherent in reality 

implication of oppo- 
sites, emergence, 
movement through form, 
reciprocity 
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